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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. Il. JUNE. No. VI. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE COMMON. 


‘¢ Tis born with all: the love of nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Infused at the creation of the kind, 
And though the Almighty maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes, 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points, yet this obtains in all, 
That all discern a beauty in his works, 
And all can taste them : minds that have been formed 
And tutored, with a relish more exact, 
But none without some relish—none unmoved. 
It is a flame that dies not even there 
Where nothing feeds it ; neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city life, 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it, or abate.”’ 
COWPER. 


THERE is something inthe color of green that always 
awakens, in my mind, or heart, pleasant associations ;—with 
one exception. I do not like to recollect that Shakespeare 
gave his monster Jealousy green eyes. I wish they had been 
yellow or red. Inall the old romances the green knight al- 
ways proves a hero, and the page in green is sure to manage 
his master’s suit successfully. It is true that ladies fair have 
not often been represented in green colored costumes. 
More’s the pity—it argues, I fear, that ladies are not in their 
charms, so much like flowers, as the poets would lead us to 


believe ; for are not flowers always contrasted by green ? 
VOL. I1.—NO. VI. 32 
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The milkmaid had a taste true to nature. ‘ Green,’ she said, 
became her complexion—which was doubtless that of the 
rose. But there is a time when every person admires the 
hue of green. What is so beautiful in nature as the green 
grass and leavesinthe spring! The flowers of summer, are 
not ; nor do they ever draw forth such spontaneous and uni- 
versal admiration. Every one talks with rapture of the 
spring—but those who own and cultivate the earth, enjoy 
that season the most. It is their privilege, and a rich re- 
ward for their labor. 

I like to see the hard-handed farmer, who has passed all 
his life in tilling the earth, pause as he goes forth at this sea- 
son, to his daily task, and gaze on the change which a few 
weeks have wrought on his domain. He feels a pride, 
a joy, which none of our dwellers in cities know—he 
feels as if the beauty and richness, nature is so profusely 
pouring forth, was a boon expressly for him. This pleas- 
ure of ownership inthe soil he has cultivated does not arise 
merely from asordid calculation of the profits he shall gain. 
It proceeds from the principle implanted in the human bo- 
som by Him who ordained that men should subdue the earth, 
and have dominion over it. Your farmer is the only legit- 
imate sovereign in the world; he received his patent of pow- 
er from the Creator himself. 

I have just returned from an excursion into the country ; 
but I have no intention of risking a plagiary by a rural de- 
scription. Would not every reader anticipate that my 
theme would be of budding trees, smiling fields, and dim- 
pled streams, and singing birds—all rejoicing that the win- 
ter was overand gone? Now, though the contemplation of 
nature in her varied forms never can, except to a frivolous 
mind, or a base heart, be insipid or disgusting, (those two 
emotions of soul are only raised by something which crea- 
ted beings have done or attempted,) yet descriptions of natur- 
al scenery are exceedingly apt to weary even the most re- 
fined admirers of waving woods, and moonlit lakes. Words 
are never more impotent to express our thoughts and feel- 
ings, than when we endeavor to convey to others the im- 
pressions which the sublime or picturesque in nature has 
awakened within us. 

It is different with regard to those objects which arouse 
men’s passions. Place a heap of gold before a crowd of 
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persons, and we can believe that each one would like to pos- 
sess it. The motives that prompt the wish may all be dif- 
ferent, yet still they are such as can be explained to our un- 
derstanding. But send those same persons to view the Falls 
of Niagara, or the scene from the summit of Mount A‘t- 
na,—could they, by language, communicate to each other 
the diversity which would be in their emotions? They 
could not. Tis with the Author of nature only that the 
heart can hold full converse touching the things which per- 
tain to the dominion of nature; and therefore, we are never 
satisfied with descriptions of rural scenery because they 
never embody those peculiar thoughts the scene itself would 
have awakened. The silence in which such ideas must dwell, 
doubtless has a tendency to keep them elevated and pure. 
Who can grovel in spirit when communing with nature ? 
Go then, my fair readers, all who can, and take a peep at 
the fresh green fields. It will make you happier and wiser. 
If you cannot take a trip to the country, at least take a walk 
aroundthe Common. What a tyrant is fashion! Fashion 
has proscribed the Common,—and our young and lovely 
ladies endure a stroll through the heated, dusty atmosphere 
of Washington Street, threading their way among the crowds 
collected around stage houses, and beneath shop awnings, 
rather than dare to enjoy a promenade in one of the most 
beautiful places to be found in our country ; perhaps in the 
world. Will Boston folks always keep their Mall and Com- 
mon for strangers to admire, without enjoying either them- 
selves? There is, to be sure, one improvement necessary 
to make the Common a place of comfortable as well as 
pleasant resort. There should be seats beneath the majestic 
trees. One does grow weary with walking continually. 
though it be in the most charming place on earth. But 
were seats provided there, the Common and the Gallery of 
Pictures would furnish attractions for all who have hearts 
to love the beauties of nature, or taste to admire the touches 
of art. 
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THE ROSE. 


THE ROSE. 


The bending grain scarce waved its golden hair 
To the soft stirring of the summer air, 

An early Rose in faded beauty hung, 

And as her dying breath was faintly flung, 
Thus poured her melancholy song, while round 
Her sister flowerets bent to catch the sound. 


Many asummer day 
Here have I pined away 

Amid my shadowing branches, like the hope that lies 
In a young joyous heart, 
Till pierced by sorrow’s dart, 

Even in its freshness it begins to droop, and dies. 


The frolic winds of June 
Have rifled me full soon 
Of all my little hoard of sweetness, that I kept 
To tempt the butterfly 
Its hidden charm to try, 
As the cloyed epicure mid dainty flowerets crept. 


My leaves in the warm sun 
Are dropping one by one ; 

But close beside me, on her slender stem, there grows 
My bud, my promised flower, 
Now scarce one little hour 

Unto the fair day opened, and not yet a rose. 


Upon her native tree, 
With purest breath, and free, 

Long may she sit, unmatched in beauty, like a Queen : 
And, as her leaves unfold, 
May no intruder bold, 

Insects, unwholesome fogs, or winds e’er glide between, 


To shorten her young day, 
And, treacherous steal away 
The taintless purity of her unripened charms; 
But may the freshest dew 
That lives the morning through, 
Sit on her lip, and bid her breath distil its balms 


~ 


REMONSTRANCE OF AN ALBUM. 


Green be the leaves that shade 
Her modest form, and made 
To guard her from the night-winds when their touch is cold: 
And of the richest dye 
Around her calix lie 
The various shaded moss, of brown, and green, and gold. 


She ceased—the Rose had spent her latest breath, 

Emblem of love maternal—ev’n in death 

Nature still prompts that one, that fervent prayer.— 

Her child,—the mother’s first, last, dearest earthly care. 
A. M. WELLS. 


REMONSTRANCE OF AN ALBUM, 


‘* Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long.’’ GOLDSMITH. 


I was alone—engaged in reading the Ladies’ Magazine, 
for December, 1828. I was perusing the criticism upon 
the ‘‘ Legendary ;”’ and one particular assertion in the arti- 
cle excited my attention so much, that I re-read it, in an au- 
dible voice. “It was this—‘ neither wish nor wisdom can 
be infused into an Album.” Immediately, [heard a mighty 
rustling of leaves ; and my Album, which lay unregarded 
on the table beside me, became suddenly endowed with the 
power of speech, and began vehemently to exercise its new- 
ly-acquired prerogative. I listened with the greatest atten- 
tion, took notes of the speech, and here record it, for the 
benefit of all Albums and their owners.—‘‘ Time was,” said 
the mortified Album, with a long-drawn sigh, ‘‘ time was, 
when the race to which I belong was regarded with the 
greatest respect and attention—sought for by the most beau- 
tiful and intelligent of the earth. Courted, caressed, flat- 
tered by the world—the fickle, capricious world—Oh ! “ it 
was happiness too exquisite to last!’ We were the depos- 
itories of many fine thoughts and lofty images ; of many 
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affectionate farewells and tender recollections ; of much ex- 
cellent advice and profound wisdom. The moralist and 
the poet contributed to enrich our pages: the one, by his 
virtuous exhortations ; the other, by his sublime imagery, 
and glorious inspiration. No tongue then defamed us—no 
author condemned us. We were at peace with all—we had 
no enemies. Our minds are still the same—Is not the mem- 
ory of youthful friends pleasant ? Are not associations, 
connected with ‘‘ the absent and the loved,” sacred? And 
what place more proper than the page of an Album, to re- 
cord the friendship of youth ? Here may they look, in af- 
ter days ; and, as they gaze on the well-remembered pen- 
manship of early friends, ‘‘ by-past times”’ are brought to 
view, and a thousand recollections of ‘‘ other days” come 
rushing back to the mind. Surely, Albums are not useless : 
surely, they ought not to be neglected or contemned. True, 
we do sometimes afford shelter to folly, and admit nonsense 
to our pages—but, this isa world of nonsense. You will 
find it ‘‘set as a seal,” not only upon the leaves of an Al- 
bum, but upon almost every thing else, on earth. Man is 
fickle—the creature of caprice—yes, he is ‘‘ unstable as wa- 
ter,” and popular favourites must not expect to be long ca- 
ressed. Albums have had their day of popularity ; and 
now, O miserable, unfortunate race! the tide of persecu- 
tion is turned full upon us, and we shall soon be overwhelm- 
ed. The race is falling off—we shall go down to the grave, 
‘‘unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” Long ere this we 
should have fallen, but for those friends who are found in 
colleges and boarding schools. They have been, and are 
still, our warmest supporters, and deserve our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. But, our ruin is inevitable—we are at- 
tacked, not only by those ‘‘ Lords of the creation,” from 
whom we could expect nothing but reproach—we are at- 
tacked by that sex who have hitherto loved and defended 
us—on the pages of a ‘‘ Ladies’ Magazine,” our sentence is 
written ; and, by female voices, our condemnation pro- 
nounced. glory ”—alas! alas! ‘‘ it has departed !” 
And I—how shall I survive my disgrace ? for, thou too art 
my enemy !”—The disconsolate Album ceased, and I an- 
swered thus: Say not thy services are unrewarded, or 
‘lightly esteemed,” I will cherish thee—for thou dost con- 
tain many memorials of ‘buried loves ’-—of early friends, 
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now sleeping in the dust—many traces of the absent and 
the departed. I will cherish thee through life, and preserve 
thee sacred. I will bethe champion of Albums, and defend 
their cause.” Thus ended our confab. I have recorded 
the above facts, and here give them to the public, with the 
hope that they may prevent the enemies of Albums from 
wounding the feelings of this neglected race, in future ; for, 
unless their persecution ceases, it is to be feared they will 
meet with the fate, which a poet prophecies will befall the 
Indians—that they will 


‘¢ Disperse like the returnless wind, 
And none of them be left, to find 
One they could call a brother.” 


Reader, ‘‘ my task is done—my song hath ceased,” and 
we must part. I trust you are, like myself, the friend of 


Albums, and will advocate their cause. 
Here endeth”’ 1. M. A. 


ABRAHAW’S TRIAL. 


Peace dwelt in Gerar’s vale—God’s chosen one, 
There fed his flocks, amid the vine-clad hills, 
Th’ olive there with verdant, shadowy boughs 
Flourished, commingling with the myrtle groves. 
And there the Patriarch had his altar raised, 
Where oft the holy man called on his God, 

The everlasting One in whom he hoped ; 

And often to this sacred spot, he led 

The pious Isaac, darling of his heart, 

The child of his old age, God’s promised gift, 
And destin’d father of a num’rous race. 


The aged mother looked upon her boy 

With all the tender love that mothers feel, 
And the deep, holy thought that this her child 
Was the Almighty’s gift and special charge. 
None but a mother’s heart can know her joy 
To guard his infant steps, to spread his couch, 
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To watch his gentle sleep, and on his cheek 
And lip to mark the glowing hues of health— 
When years had added vigor to his limbs, 

Like the young antelope, Beersheba’s hills 

He bounded o’er ; or climbed in youthful glee 
The graceful sycamore, or lofty palm, 

Or careful watched his father’s numerous flocks. 
Thus lived the parents of the Hebrew race, 
Each loving each, and all approved of God. 


Easy is virtue’s path when clust’ring joys 
Surround our steps, each moment sending forth 
Some fresh perfume of bliss to charm the soul ; 
But few with pious Job can bless the hand 
That strips us of our joys and leaves us lone 
And comfortless, to walk a thorny road 
Unblest by aught to cheer the gloomy way. 

Oft does the Almighty prove his faithful ones 
In furnace of affliction—as the gold 

Is rendered pure by ordeal of fire, 

So by sore trial shines the virtuous mind. 

* * * * * * 


Calm in those eastern skies the morning dawned, 
Revealing nature in her loveliest forms, 

But not as wont, suggesting to the mind 

Of the old patriarch, gently pleasing thoughts. 
His high wrought soul was rais’d above the earth, 
Intent upon accomplishing the deed 

His God required—With tenderness of love, 
Sparing the mother’s weakness ; not to her 

This man of God the dreadful secret told ; 

But rising early, bids his child prepare 

To journey on with him from Gerar’s vale. 

They pass the brook of Besor, Sorek’s stream, 
Judea’s wilds and Bethl’em’s sacred plain. 

The third day, to the man of God, reveal’d 

A mount refulgent with celestial beams, 

Token sublime that here Jehovah look’d, 

Of his obedience, to see the proof— 


One moment at the mountain’s base they paus’d, 
But soon its steep ascent began—the child, 
Unconscious, bears the wood ; the fatal knife 
To slay the victim, and the fire to burn, 
The father carries in his trembling hands. 
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They reach the mountain’s top, an altar raise ; | Teel 
The child, in simple innocence, exclaims oe | 
‘‘My father, we have here the fire and wood, ie 
But we have yet no lamb for sacrifice !” I 
The father look’d with anguish on the boy ‘ 
And nature plead in his behalf—but soon | ae 
A sudden vision broke upon his soul. a 
He saw his darling son an emblem stand 

Of that great sacrifice which God would make 
Of Mis Beloved for the sins of man— 


* * * * 


The patriarch seized the knife—A voice is heard— 
** Touch not the lad—Abra’m, thy faith is prov’d ; 
Thou fearest God, since thou hast thus resign’d 
Thine only, well beloved child to me.” oa 

Th’ astonish’d father scarcely dare believe | ae 
He hears aright—When looking up, he saw ’ ae ; { 
A lamb before him—victim sent by God, fee A 
The ransom for his son; he quickly seized 
And gave it a burnt offring to the Lord— 
Then on their way rejoicing, back they went 
To Gerar’s valley ; to his mother’s arms ; 
The child is given—and in the father’s breast 7 i 
Dwells joy serene, and sweet approving voice 

Of conscience whispering, thou hast proved thy faith. 


A. H. L. 


In again resuming the Sketches, I have but obeyed what 
seems to be the wishes of a majority of my readers— 
that is, judging from hints I receive from friends at home, 
and letters from correspondents abroad. I intend therefore 4 
to prepare occasionally, a story from the Manuscript, but I oy | 
shall no loriger give the reminiscences of other days an ex- Moat 
clusive preference over the ‘‘ manners living.” The truth | 
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is, the past history of our country can as yet be only his- 
tory. The events and persons are not sufficiently remov- 
ed by time, that grand mystifier, to assume the shadowy 
and uncertain shapes and characters which is the allowed 
foundation of the romantic. We read a story of the past 
with suspicion,—not that we care so much that the whole 
should be true, as that truth should not be disfigured. We 
feel that the past history of our country is a triumph, and 
we fear that in attempting to illustrate those transactions by 
fictitious tales, we shall belittle that history. But there is 
one species of history, the biography of eminent individu- 
als, which is generally acceptable. And I am intending to 
collect such notices as soon as practicable. 


CAPTAIN GLOVER’S DAUGHTER. 


Sunpay, especially in the country, is the true holiday of 
a Yankee. In saying this, I do not mean that it is consid- 
ered as a day of recreation—no, indeed,—there are ver 
few native born and native dwelling Yankees but would re- 
valt at the idea of finding their own amusements on the 
Lord’s day. They intend to keep the day holy, but they 
wish to appear respectable in so doing, and they like to en- 
joy themselves. What better method to attain these objects 
than regular attendance on church, dressed in their best, 
where they can see and be seen?—the elderly people having 

an opportunity for cordial greetings and disquisitions on the 
weather, either when they meet on the road or around the 
church door ; and the young ones exchanging smiles, glan- 
ces, or warm pressures of the hand, which between those 
of the same sex indicate friendship. Ladies only indulge 
in friendship—but when the eye of a young man is habitu- 
ally and continually directed across the gallery, or into a 
neighboring pew of fair damsels, we may not wrong him by 
imputing to him asentiment which he does not call friend- 
ship. ‘At least, one half our rural beaux fall in love at 
church. 

‘¢ Pray who was that handsome girl who sat in the pew 
on the left of the pulpit,” said young Albert Eaton to his 
cousin James Rowe. 

, ‘¢ On the left of the pulpit?-—O! that was Captain Glov- 
er’s daughter.” 
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‘She is the finest girl I saw in your church, James. 
Does her father live in the village ?” 

‘*O, no—he lives down by the mill.” 

“ Not in that small house by the bridge ?” 

‘Yes, by the bridge—in that little hut ’—and James 
cast a glance of keen inquiry on his cousin, and it might be 
there was some derision in his smile. 

Albert Eaton’s father was a man who had gathered much 
substance, and waxed rich in speculations, and he now liv- 
ed like a rich man, engrossed with the cares of adding to 
his possessions, or harrassed with the fears of losing “his 
property. Riches never bring content ; at least they never 
bring it toa worldly man. Albert happened unfortunately 
to be an only child, and as all the estate would finally de- 
scend to him—(and sorely did it grieve the elder Mr. Eaton 
when the idea crossed him that he must die and leave his 
property,) he had been lectured on the necessity of econo- 
my, good calculation, and taking care of his money, till he 
had often wished there was no such thing as money in the 
world. He particularly hated half-cents. ‘* Always re- 
member and save the half-cent in your bargains,” his father 
would say. Albert was a good natured soul, but he never 
heard his father say, ‘save the half-cent,’ without a frown, 
and he never would save it. ‘‘ As well be a beggar at once 
as practice such beggarly economy,” Albert thought.—And 
truly, what is the benefit of possessing property, when we 
only note its increase by increasing anxiet 

It will probably be surmised, by the a that Albert 
would not regard the poverty of a lovely girl as an insup- 
erable bar to his addresses. Neither would he have so re- 
garded it had that poverty only exhibited itself in the lack 
of money ; but, to lack a decent house to live in, placed the 
indigence of Captain Glover’s daughter in a mortifying 
point of view to Albert Eaton. Few people form their 
own opinions of what is really excellent in character from 
reasoning. We are the slaves of circumstance, education, 
fashion. Albert had always lived in an elegant dwelling— 
all his particular friends resided in fine houses, and he fan- 
cied those persons worthy of his admiration must be found 
in fine houses. He saw and felt the meanness of being de- 
voted exclusively to the love of money ; but he did not 
dream that the undue value placed on those luxuries which 
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money commanded, was a passion just as sordid and selfish. 
The only difference is, that the latter error may more easi- 
ly be corrected. And it was not many days, before Albert 
acknowledged that virtue, irtelligence and refinement, as 
well as beauty, might be found in a humble dwelling. 
Captain Glover was a man of considerable talent, and in 
his youth, extraordinary good looking. His father gave 
him a farm, and assisted him to build a house, and he mar- 
ried a pretty, amiable girl: thus beginning the world with 
bright prospects for a farmer ; every body prophesied he 
would do well, and so he would have done, but for one sin- 
gle failing. He was indolent. The sluggard is not so 
criminal asthe drunkard ; but he is far from being inno- 
cent. Yet there are but few men, notoriously lazy, who 
would have maintained so respectable a standing among the 
stirring generation of Yankees as did Captain Glover. His 
temper was as unmovable as his frame, and he would sit 
the live long day in his elbow chair, chatting and laugh- 
ing without once being disturbed from his imperturbable 
good humor by the advice, or even reproaches of his wife, 
(she did scold sometimes, and nobody blamed her for scold- 
ing,) or the noise of his children. Toil on his farm he 
would not—and he really felt relieved when the sheriff at- 
tached and sold it to satisfy executions which had been re- 
newed to the utmost limit of time allowed by the law. His 
creditors were loath to distress such a good natured fellow, 
till he urged the sale of the farm, alleging that the fences 
were going to ruin, and the sooner it was disposed of the 
better. Relying on the old saying that the lame and the la- 
zy are always provided for, Glover gave himself no unea- 
siness about his future residence, or business, till a brother 
of his wife, out of pity to her and her children, offered 
him the employment of tending an old mill. Glover ac- 
cepted the situation, and very contentedly established him- 
self, as he hoped, for life. | 
There seemed indeed little prospect that any one, though 
differing in politics, would covet his place. The mill was 
on a small stream, which divided the town of B from 
the village of L ; consequently, like a neutral between 
two parties, was not much patronized by the inhabitants of 
either. The stream was scanty, and usually dry six weeks 
every summer ; and the ice and other accidents obstructed 
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the operations of the mill about as long every winter. 
Here then was a glorious situation for an idle man. Three 
months in each year perfectly at liberty to enjoy himself 
without a twinge of conscience to upbraid him. He did 
enjoy himself, notwithstanding his house looked little better 
than an Indian wigwam, or an Irish cabin. But his wife, 
poor woman, was never contented, and finally she fell into 
a consumption, and died. Mrs. Glover had always been 
considered the main-stay of the house, and it was now con- 
fidently prophesied that the family must be brokenup. And 
so it would inevitably have been, but for the eldest girl, a 
child of eleven years old. Margaret Glover was a shy, 
modest little creature, and duringher mother’s life, renown- 
ed for nothing but the despatch with which she performed 
an errand ; and furthermore, she had been praised by Miss 
Molly Griffin, for being always careful to make her courte- 
sy and shut the door after her,—two observances from 
which the thoughtful spinster augured that Margaret would 
make an accomplished and useful young lady. And so it 
proved, for immediately on her mother’s death she took 
charge of the children, five younger than herself—managing 
them and the household affairs with the diligence and dis- 
cretion of a woman. The inside of their humble dwelling 
was in reality more comfortable than the outward appear- 
ance would have indicated. The larger room was ceiled 
around and plastered over head, and always kept as neat as 
a fairy would have prescribed. It was a pleasant sight to 
look on the bright row of pewter plates and porringers in 
the open cupboard, with the white milk pail and wooden 
bowl on the bottom shelf—all arranged in the best order for 
display. It was innocent and useful vanity however, (if 
vanity ever deserves to be so considered,) for the praise 
bestowed on Margaret’s industry and neatness never made 
her proud, only more anxious to deserve such commenda- 
tion. Neither were her thoughts all engrossed by her 
housewifery, as is too often the case with your notables. 
The necessity she felt of instructing her younger sisters and 
brother, aroused her to improve her own mind, and she soon 
excelled in her taste for reading and judgment of books. 
Nothing like self-instruction for strengthening the mind. 
One twelvemonth’s determined attention to our own pro- 
gress in literature, is worth years lounged away in the schools. 
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In the latter ease, we are too often satisfied if our instruct- 
ors know what we should learn—in the former, we learn for 
oursel ves. 

There are but very few people among us reduced to such 
poverty as to place their children at service, or put them 
from their care while young. Even Captain Glover, indif- 
ferent as he was to the opinion of the world, would have 
felt disgraced had he not maintained his children. It was 
a wonder to many how he did it-—but whoever knew a 
miller to starve! Notwithstanding the few customers to 
his mill, his children were fair and fat, and his pig throve, 
and his cow (or rather his brother’s) always looked sleek. 
These things were set down, not to the captain’s credit, but 
his daughter’s, and she became the heroine of her own im- 
mediate neighborhood, and her praise even reached the ex- 
tremities of the two contiguous towns—quite a miracle for 
the fame of a woman. She had many heroine accomplish- 
ments to be sure, was fair as the fairest are described, sung 
sweetly, and cut bread and butter for her little sisters and 
brother as gracefully as Werter’s Charlotte ; and all before 
she was seventeen. 

Such was the girl who had captivated Albert Eaton, a 

raduate from Harvard, with all the pride of the college in 
fis head, and the hope of eminence in the profession he had 
chosen, the law, in his imagination. Could he marry a 
poor miller’s daughter, who lived in a house resembling a 
salt-box ? He probably never would have married her 
but for one lucky circumstance in the constitution of our 
laws—the militia system was all that gave him any hope of 
reconciling his parents to his choice of a wife. 

Americans have two ardent passions; the love of liberty, 
and love of distinction. These passions mutually stimu- 
late and increase each other ; the enjoyment of equal rights 
as citizens giving every man a chance of becoming eminent, 
and that eminence being derived from living under a free 
government, the Americans are thus necessarily as ambi- 
tious of fame as they are tenacious of freedom. We have 
been often stigmatized as a money-loving race; but it is not 
to indulge in luxuries that wealth is sought with such avid- 
ity. It is for the consequence which attaches to the pos- 
session of riches. Our people care little for their own com- 
fort, in comparison with the estimation in which their 
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means of comfort are held by others. To be convinced of 
this, travel through the country and look at the style of 
building houses, and managing appearances. Every thing 
is conducted to make an impression on the beholder. In- 
stead of neat, snug cottages, thoroughly finished, and 
sheltered by trees and shrubs, we meet continually, great, 
‘‘shingle palaces,” standing plump in the highway, per- 
haps; and whether the interior be finished, is a matter of 
small consequence, provided a coat of white paint has been 
daubed on the outside to catch the eye of the passing traveller. 
The man who inhabits it has the name of being rich, and 
that satisfies him heiscomfortable. It is just the same with 
regard to public employments. Few individuals enter into 
public life who would not be wealthier and happier as pri- 
vate citizens—but then they would not be known, would 
not see their names in the newspaper, except for raising a 
curious calf, or a mammoth cabbage, and so they sacrifice 
their ease and often their estate, to be distinguished. Eve- 
ry office, from petit Juryman to President, has its attrac- 
tions for our ambitious citizens. 

This mania for distinction has been nurtured and gratifi- 
ed by the titles conferred on the militia officers, and a sad 
time will it be for many a title-loving citizen of our Repub- 
lic, should the militia system be exploded. At least 1 am 
glad for my heroine’s sake, that the necessity and glory of 
bearing arms at a regimental muster had never been ques- 
tioned in her father’s day. 

Captain Glover had been chosen an officer partly for his 
good looks, but more for his good nature. He made a ver 
popular captain, never troubling his company with ‘ah 
military manceuvering, and always treating well. Indeed he 
had the honor of expending a considerable part of his small 
estate in the service, and never offered to retire till he had 
neither money nor credit to support the expense of his of- 
fice. His patriotism was rewarded by bearing the title of Cap- 
tain into his retreat; and truly those who would sneer at that 
warlike prefix toa miller’s name, have small reason to boast 
of their philanthropy, or gallantry. That title was the in- 
heritance of Captain Glover’s children. The fair Marga- 
ret, notwithstanding her attractions of mind and person, 
never would have been received into the rich and proud 
family of Mr. Eaton, had it not been for her father’s title ; 
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or at least, if Albert had married her, his parents would 
never have forgiven him and acknowledged her. But aid- 
ed by the distinction of being Captain Glover’s daughter, 
the young man found means to introduce her to his parents, 
and the mill never being named, (he of course forgot it) 
his parents were satisfied with the appearance and accom- 
lishments of the young lady, and as their residence was 
about two hundred miles from her father’s, consequently 
they knew nothing of her, and very willingly gave their 
consent to the union. 

‘“‘I do not care, Albert, about the fortune of the lady 
you marry : I only insisted she should belong to a good 
family,” said Mrs. Eaton. 

‘¢ She must have been carefully educated, and that I con- 
sider a fortune,” said Mr. Eaton, senior. He had been 
charmed by noticing her industry at herneedle. Margaret 
did appear well, for her judgment was matured by reflec- 
tion, and the fine powers of her mind developed by that 
species of self-training which expands the heart and affec- 
tions to the performance of duty. 

Good sense and native ease made her appear to advan- 
tage in the splendid circles to which she was introduced, 
and Captain Glover’s daughter was considered a model of 
propriety in manners as well as character. 

here is nothing will make young women so lovely and 
beloved as the strict performance of every duty devolving 
on them in whatsoever station they are placed. Had Mar- 
garet, depending on her personal beauty, set up for the fine 
lady, she would probably have been only the village co- 
quette, and married at last some poor man—for though 
Albert was certainly fascinated first by her appearance, 
yet had he not found her mind so cultivated as to give him 
assurance she would appear well as his wife, his pride would 
have conquered his first fancy for her, especially when he 
had to seek her in such a house. 
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THE SEA MAID. 


Far in a beauteous Isle which rose 
An emerald in a chrystal sea, 
Her home a lovely sea-nymph chose, 
Where all was flowers and melody. 
Her features wore a youthful smile, 
No tear bedewed her cheek so fair, 
No winter chilled her happy Isle, 
Nor sorrow marked its footstep there. 


An angel oft, in light arrayed, 
Came down to bless the sea-nymph’s home, 
And oft he warned the favored maid, 
Across the waters ne’er to roam ; 
But every vale and every hill 
With safety she might wander o’er ; 
And there content and cautious still, 
She promised to avoid the shore. 


Yet once, upon a tempting eve, 
She sported near the silver tide; 
Then rashly dared the bank to leave, 
And far across the waters glide. 
Night came with storms—the shore was lost— 
No angel smoothed the troubled main— 
And helpless mid the billows tost, 
She never found her Isle again. 


TO THE VIOLET. 


Beautiful flower! thy graceful form, 
With sparkling dew-drops wet, 
Shows like the glowing amethyst 
With diamonds richly set: 
Thy parted leaves with azure hue 
Seem redolent of Spring ; 
And on the calm and breezy air 
Their balmy fragrance fling. 
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THE BROWNIE OF CAWDOR CASTLE. 


Sweet violet! the primal flower 
wi That decks the opening year, 
4 And still, when all have faded hence, 
( Thou’rt found yet lingering here ;— 
i Thy modest beauty fills the field 
ay With ever-constant bloom ; 
Thy deep-blue blossoms sweetly yield 
E’en freshness to the tomb. 


H{ail to thee, lovely flower! thy form 
f To me is far more sweet 
( Than all the buds of yon parterre, 
i Where thorns and odours meet : 
i More dear,—because they mind me of 

1" A faithful friend, whose breath 
| Is constant to its vows through life, 

\ And changeless, e’en in death. 


THE BROWNIE OF CAWDOR CASTLE. 


A SCOTTISH LEGEND. 


Ir is well known to the readers of Scottish History, that 
frequent and bloody civil wars desolated the Highland coun- 
try of Scotland, for some time before its union with En- 
' gland under the successor of Elizabeth. In one of those 
deadly feuds between the rival clans, the castle of Cawdor 
was surprised by night during the absense of its chief, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword without regard to sex or 
age. The lady of the castle was a woman of rare courage 
and presence of mind. Finding that the few men who 
}) surrounded her despaired of making a successful defence, 
i she suddenly appeared among them, accoutred in her hus- 
' band’s armour, with his unsheathed broadsword brandished 
4 aloft. The disheartened warriors, conceiving that their 
chief had unexpectedly returned to the defence of his cas- 
i tle, rushed forward with renovated hope, and made a des- 


perate effort to repel their assailants. But even this heroic 
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resistance was unavailable, where numbers poured forth on 
every side to supply the place of the slain. Day broke 
upon an awful scene of cruelty and carnage. The bodies 
of three of the chieftians’ children were seen in the moat of 
the castle, having been hurled from the battlements by the 
relentless wretches who found them locked in peaceful slum- 
ber, entwined in each other’s embraces. The chief return- 
ed to witness this spectacle of unequalled misery, and pre- 
pare, as his situation best permitted, to revenge the horri- 
ble outrage on its savage perpetrators. 

The bodies of his three little sons were interred in the 
same grave, but every search for the remains of the lady 
and the sole remaining infant, proved fruitless. The mould- 
ering ashes of the castle were examined. The secret vaults 
were penetrated. One tower which the conflagration had 
spared, was scrutinized from turret to foundation stone, but 
not a vestige of the dauntless heroine appeared, save the 
helmet which she had worn during the battle. This was 
cloven in such a manner as to force on the mind of the dis- 
tracted husband, the horrible belief that his heroic wife 
had received her death stroke while magnanimously head- 
ing the little faithful band who had attempted the defence 
of the castle. But the fate of the unfortunate lady had not 
been so speedily consummated. In a moment of unuttera- 
ble anguish, when she beheld the bodies of her slaughtered 
sons strewing the ground on which she stood, her courage 
utterly failed, and all the mother rushed into her heart. At 
this instant a gigantic highlander approached with his up- 
lifted weapon to put an end to her life and sorrow. But he 
beheld in the place of an armed warrior, a woman drown- 
ed in tears. She had cast off her helmet and hastily thrown 
aside such parts of her armour as she could put off with- 
out assistance, and was kneeling on the ground beside her 
murdered children. ‘‘I cannot slay a mother weeping over 
her dead infants,” said the soldier, lowering his battle axe, 
and gazing with emotion on the spectacle. ‘‘ But if I do 
not, others will, unless I convey her to a place of safety.” 
Just at this moment the shriek of an infant was heard, and 
the youngest babe appeared falling through the air from the 
blazing turret above his head. With a strong and agile 
grasp the highlander arrested the child in its passage to the 
earth; and instantly seizing the prostrate mother, he disap- 
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peared from the scene of carnage. He hurried on in breathi- 
less haste, with the infant in one hand, and the swooning 
mother grasped firmly in his other arm, until he arrived at 
the thick wood, in which was a cave hollowed in a stupen- 
dous rock. Here he deposited both his burdens, and spread- 
ing his plaid over the mother and child, returned with the 
speed of flight to the blazing castle. 

But this act of benevolence had been seen and reported 
to the hostile chieftian, and the generous highlander was 
summoned before his infuriated commander, who dealt him 
a death stroke at the same instant that he inquired where- 
fore he had dared impede the work of vengeful destruc- 
tion? The dying man felt that his doom was sealed, and 
while the death pang smote his generous heart, he collected 
breath enough to reply—‘‘I hurled both mother and babe 
into the roaring stream—their bodies are even now sweep- 
ing onward to the ocean.” 

he chieftian would have soothed the victim of his rage 
with words of consolation, but ere he could frame an ex- 
pression of regret for his precipitate injustice, the gallant 
soldier had drawn his last breath. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate mother and her babe lay se- 
curely sheltered by the hospitable cavern. The pious fraud 
of the dying highlander prevented all pursuit, and the lady, 
having recovered from her swoon, applied herself to staunch 
a wound which she had received in her side. Exhausted 
with pain and anguish, she then gathered her babe into her 
bosom, and slumbered in safety with the rugged rock for a 
ante When morning dawned, she was surprised to find 

erself warmly woutied from the dropping dews of the 
cavern, and a creuse of milk, with a loaf of barley bread, 
deposited by her side. 

After refreshing herself with food, she attempted to rise 
and look round her place of refuge. But alas! the pain of 
her ill bandaged wound, together with the profuse effusion 
of blood, had rendered her utterly unable to rise from her 
recumbent posture. The day passed in agony of body and 
mental despair, and the damps, and darkness of night, 
brought only a bitter increase of her complicated sufferings. 
The wretched mother felt her senses gradually receding, 
and the last effort of her failing reason only sufficed to dic- 
tate an incoherent prayer to heaven for succour. 
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In this situation, with the vague thoughts and broken 
imaginings incident to delirium, the night passed in indescrib- 
able tortures. All the hideous phantoms which people the 
fevered brain, were congregated around the hapless mother, 
who gradually lost even the sense of maternal anxiety. 
The neglected babe screamed, and the cavern gave back 
the sound in a thousand yelling echoes. 

*‘ What voices are these”’ said the frantic mother! ‘‘Am I 
surrounded by Demons? Yes! I see them! There is a 
hideous fiend bearing off my slaughtered infants. Forbear ! 
¥orbear”—she shrieked, endeavoring vainly to rise from her 
stony couch. ‘‘What unearthly form is this ? speak! if you 
have the use of speech and reason,—mine are both fast fail- 
ing. 

‘“‘T am a friend to the miserable, ”’ uttered a soft, low 
voice— trust your babe with me! I will sooth its wail- 
ings and supply its necessities—the wretched should succour 
and console each other, and though I should never have 
crossed your sight in prosperity, in such dark and hope- 
less adversity as yours I, even I may be serviceable.” 

The lady looked again, and by the dim light which day 
break diffused through the cavern, she beheld a hideous, 
distorted object, with just enough resemblance to humanity 
to startle and shock the imagination with superhuman ter- 
rors. 

It held the child in what might be its hands, long, bony 
projections, which served to handle the infant, who was too 

oung to be terrified at its unearthly nurse. 

‘¢ Who, or what are you ?” said the astounded lady ! 

“¢T said I was the friend of those whose wretchedness is 
so remediless as to need my good offices,” said the same 
soft, musical voice. ‘‘ Fear nothing,—or if you cannot 
command your fears when you contemplate me, look no 
more on my terrifying deformity, but close your eyes, and 
let me search your wound.” But the terror of the unfor- 
tunate lady was so great, and her mind was already so much 
shaken by bodily and mental anguish, that she apprehend- 
ed not the purport of these words. Delirium, wild and 
fearful, seized her paralyzed faculties, and she fieréely 
resisted every effort which could be made by the strange 
inmate of the cavern, to apply a remedy to her galled and 
exasperated wound. Nor did her reason again revive to 
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270 THE BROWNIE OF CAWDOR CASTLE. 
any full perception of her awful condition. Death came 
in merely to relieve her manifold sufferings at the end of 
four days from the commencement of her tragic adventure. 
Years past over the unfortunate chief of Cawdor, before 
he recovered from the blow that had dessolated his home of 
bliss. After several frantic attempts to revenge the deed 
of unparalleled atrocity which had destroyed his peace, he 
left his country and sought forgetfulness of his domestic 
miseries in visiting foreign climes. Time at length healed 
the wounds of his heart, and he returned to finish his mel- 
ancholy existence among his kindred, and lay his bones in 
the tomb of his fathers. The castle of Cawdor had never 
been rebuilt since its conflagration ; but the chieftain rear- 
ed a comfortable abode on the site of his feudal home. 
Here he established himself, with such of his kindred as 
had survived the desolation of civil feuds. His chief amuse- 
ment as well as occupation was hunting the red deer of his 
native hills, and maintaining a sort of rude hospitality in 
his reduced establishment. 
One day the chase had proved uncommonly interesting 


and fatiguing. A beautiful doe had been surprised by the 


hounds in the forest adjoining the castle, and had led her 
pursuers a wild and circuitous route of many miles, till the 
evening hour found them in the same forest from whence 
they had commenced their chase. The hounds bayed in 
harmonious cadence to the cheering horn of the hunter, 
while the wearied and panting animal turned with a faint 
show of intended resistance. But the experienced hunts- 
man rushed in, and seizing the exhausted deer, threw her 
with a single effort on the ground, and presented his wood 
knife to the dismounted chief, that he might put an end at 
once to her sufferings and her life. The chief advanced, 
and stooped to draw the knife across her throat, when an 
arrow directed with unerring aim, pierced the bosom of the 
huntsman, whose grasp instantly relaxed, and the unwound- 
ed doe sprung from his loosened hold. At the same instant 
a boy bounded forward into the midst of the circle, and 
clasped the animal around its neck with signs of anger and 
grief in his expressive countenance. The doe seemed to 
recognize her deliverer—she fawned upon him like a span- 
iel, and licked his hands and face, while the big tears fell 


over her hairy face, and her distended side panted with 
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long drawninspiration. ‘* Ay my precious creature !” ex- 
claimed the boy, addressing her as he would have done a 
human being, ‘‘I have saved your life, and now I care not 
what they do with me—the bloody murderers.” The boy 
was coarsely dressed, like a peasant of the lowest order, 
but there was fire in his dark eye, and manly daring in the 
aspect with which he confronted those from whom he prob- 
ably expected instant death. But the spectators were too 
much startled by this unexpected and singular incident to 
proceed to any present measure of vengeance. They started 
wildly at the bold stripling, who seemed to forget their 
presence while he carressed his hairy favorite. At length, 
just as the chief had exclaimed, ‘‘ who are you, who dare 
to molest me and my followers in their lawful sport ?” the 
boy bounded off, accompanied by the doe, whose speed he 
appeared to emulate successfully. ‘‘ Follow! Follow!” 
shouted the chief, ‘‘ and let us see the end of this mysterious 
adventure.” 

Onward pressed the wearied hunters, accompanying the 
disappointed hounds, who again opened a cheering cry, and 
pursued their former prey with renewed ardour. Their 
utmost speed was barely sufficient to keep in sight of the 
objects of their pursuit. After a brief but swift course, 
they saw the doe, whose neck was still encircled by the 
arms of her deliverer, enter the cave, and disappear in its 
gloomy recesses. ‘‘ Follow!’ said the chief, ‘‘ and search 
the cavern instantly.” But the hardy mountaineers, who 
would have met death without blenching at the command 
of their feudal head, now hung back, aghast and terrified. 

‘¢ What mummery is this ?” said their incensed command- 
er—‘‘ dare you disobey my positive orders? Enter! and 
bring forth the youth and his hairy companion.” 

One of the boldest of the attendants, now ventured to 
expostulate. ‘‘ We would meet any mortal enemy.at your 
slightest command,” said he, ‘‘ but we dare not cross the 
path of supernatural powers. This cave is the dwelling of 
a Brownie, and that boy is known to be his attendant spir- 
it. This is not the first time that he has rescued the prey 
from the hunter, and bitterly do those who dare to inter- 
meddle with him, rue their boldness.” 

‘‘ Eachin speaks truly,” said another; ‘‘ we all know and 
avoid the haunts of the brown man of the cave, whose do- 
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minion extends throughout this whole forest. Let us re- 
ireat in time to escape the vengeance of one against whom 
human courage is of no more avail, than the bulrush against 
the steel claymore.”” Apparently the chief assented to this 
proposition. He looked anxiously towards the cave, and 
signed to his attendants to disperse, while he slowly and 
mournfully returned towards the castle. But no sooner 
had his ready companions quitted the terrible spot, than he 
stole cautiously back and entered the cave, with a light 
step, while the hunters’ horn sounded a retreat, and the 
dogs bayed at a distance. The chief concealed himself 
near the entrance of the cavern, and distinctly overheard 
the following discourse: ‘‘ My father,”’ said a voice which 
he knew to be that of the stranger boy—‘‘I have rescued 
my beloved Cathleen—my dear foster sister, even from the 
murderers themselves. With one shaft aimed truly, I pierc- 
ed the bosom of the wretch who was about to shed her in- 
nocent blood.” ‘*‘ Hold ! hold! my son,” interrupted alow, 
musical voice—‘ did your arrow pierce the chief himself ? 
Forbid it, kind heaven !”” ‘*No! No! my father, it was 
the huntsman, not the chieftain, on whom I took sudden 
vengeance !” ‘Tis well my child!” exclaimed the same 
voice—‘‘ and now my Fergus, I am about to disclose the 
secret of thy birth to thee, for death has laid his icy hand 
on my heart, and I must soon quit thee, my soul’s darling, 
my only treasure.” 

‘¢ Draw near my beloved, for my strength and breath are 
failing. Fergus, thou art destined to be the Lord of this 
forest, where thou hast hitherto only found a home in com- 
mon with the beasts of the field. The chieftain is thy fa- 
ther, and it is time thou wert acknowledged by him, and 
reinstated in thy lawful rights. Thirteen years ago, my 
son, thy father’s feudal castle was burnt to its foundations 
in his absence, and thy brothers butchered by an implaca- 
ble and remerseless enemy. Thou wast then a tender, un- 
conscious babe, and thy wounded and despairing mother 
found refuge in this cavern, with thy innocent self upon 
her bleeding bosom. I sought to comfort her sorrows, but 
she shrunk with horror from my hateful presence, and died 
on this rocky bed, ere four days of misery had elapsed. 
Thy despairing father quitted the country, and thou wast 
Jeft to my care, in helpless infancy—I nourished thee with 
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the milk of a doe, and brought thee up to share, and com- 
fort my solitude. Nature spoke irresistibly to my heart, 

for thou wast the child of mine only brother—yes !_ my Fer- 
gus, thy father and my wretched self were twinned at our 
birth ; but my unearthly aspect, my hideous and irremedi- 
able deformity, was concealed even from the mother that 
bore me. My father bribed the nurse to carry me from the 
country, that I might never blast his sight by my presence. 
Most faithfully did she discharge her trust—she brought me 
up in the tenets of that holy faith which teaches that man 
is to regard this life only as a passage to a better world. 

Nature, i in denying me the limbs and features of humanity, 

gave me a soft heart, and a gentle temper, with a capacity 
for loving and apprehending ‘the precious truths of the gos- 
pel. My nurse and | found our way back to the place of 
my birth, and I made my habitation with the beasts of the 
field, and found a friend who supplied me with coarse cloth- 
ing, and other essentials to humble life, without betraying 
me. I would not now exchange my doom with that of any 
other being; for alienated as T am’ from my fellow crea- 
tures, I have escaped the contagion of vice, and the num- 
berless temptations and sorrows that man, in his preper 
shape, is heir to—but Iam approaching the close of my 
hapless existence. Yet a few more throbs of this straining 
and heaving heart, and my mis-shapen trunk will return to 
its mother earth. Go to thy father, my son—give him this 
parcel—it contains proofs of thy birth and lineage. In this 
cave is the tomb of thy mother, and here also will be found 
the clothes and ornaments which she wore when she found 
in my sylvan home a place to die in. Let me be buried 
here, but let the clansmen know, that the Brownie of Cas- 
tle Cawdor was no other than the brother of one chieftain, 
and the preserver of another.” 


TO MY Boy. 


Frepenic, ’tis sabbath day, my love, 
Hang up thy little drum ; 

Lay by the sword and rocking horse, 
And to thy mother come. 
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TO MY BOY. 


Nay, put aside that pretty whip, 
Nor so unwilling be ; 

But come, and let thy play-things rest, 
And sit awhile with me. 


See’st thou the church on yonder green? 
And people gathering there ? 

They do not now diversion seek— 
They meet for holy prayer. 


And God, who dwells beyond the sky, 
Sends from his throne above 

Blessings upon those humble souls 
Who worship him in love. 


He gives thee every thing thou hast, 
Life, health, and friends, and food ; 
Will thou not love his holy day ? 
And love a God so good ? 


Now look abroad on yonder scene, 
The air is still and sweet ; 
There is the green and waving grass 

So soft beneath thy feet. 


And here’s the tree above thy head, 
And here thou oft hast played, 

And heard the pretty birds sing out 
Their morning serenade. 


And is not this a lovely world, 
So sweet, so fair, so bright ? 
The sun, how glorious in the morn— 
The moon, how mild at night— 


The twinkling stars, that glisten down 
Upon yon streamlet clear, 

And shine upon the awful deep, 
That rolls its billows near. 


And Frederic—God did make it all— 
And yonder little bird, 

And glorious sun, and earth, and sea, 
Exist but by his word. 
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Then come and fold thy willing hands, 
Let no wild thoughts intrude, 

But thank thy God for all his good, 
In cheerful gratitude. 


And ne’er again, my darling boy, 
Indulge in foolish play, 
And break upon the sacred calm 


Of God’s own sabbath day. 
A. M. T. 


RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. 8. 


MY COUSIN SOPHY DANE. 


THe singers’ seats have looked very lonely since my cous- 
in forsook them. She was the tallest and lightest figure in 
those seats; and her voice, ‘‘as tuneable as harp of many 
strings, ”? was the sweetest in that gifted choir. We had no 
organ in our church—it was the deep varying melody of 
her voice which broke on the ear so gratefully—so solemn- 
ly— 
y *¢ Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles ; ere yet its symphonies begin.”’ 


I recollect at this moment, how I used to sit, with my 
eyes rivetted on her face while she was singing, andI could 
fancy she had wings, and a crown on her head, and was 
holding a lyre in her hand. She seemed like an angel—I 
have never before or since beheld a similar face, excepting 
one—her brother Robert’s. Those deep set black eyes, and 
clusters of jet black hair—yet she was never called a beau- 
ty, possibly because she was so very pale—and some thought 
her forehead too large and high ; its whiteness might have 
atoned for that. 

She was the enthusiastic lover of the scenes of nature ; 
the wild, the beautiful, and the tremendous. In these scenes 
she remembered their mighty author, and to him she gave 
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the constant and unreserved homage of her heart’s best af- 
fections ; and living in devotion, and obedience to his com- 
mands and humble reliance on him, as she did, she feared 
not misfortune, nor danger, nor death. My cousin would 
have been a heroine, or a martyr, had her duty called her 
thereto. 

I saw her shed tears once, once only, although she had 
suffered many afflictions. Her eldest brother, Berrian, fell 
in battle, in the early part of the late war ; he was a noble, 
high spirited young man. Many were the brave youths 
who fell in that war, and sorrowful tidings frequently came 
to us of the death of one and another whom we loved. 

It was a fine summer afternoon, when the bugle and drum 
announced to our school that a party of about six hundred 
soldiers, who were going to join the troops stationed at ’ 
were now in sight; and we feshed so imploringly at our in- 
structor, that he could not refuse us permission to stand in 
the well shaded piazza while they were passing. A num- 
ber of them were natives of our own village, and their eyes 
glistened as they gave a parting look at the school-house 
where they had spent most joyous days. My cousin Ber- 
rian was at their head—how proud he looked—the gallant 
boy. As we stood partly behind the great chestnut which 
overhangs the piazza, I looked at Maria Kent, (our belle) 
her face was flushed, and the tears stood in her blue eyes— 
‘¢ Do you grieve for those brave men, Maria?” said I— 
‘they are marching on to glory.” ‘‘ Yes,” said she, cov- 
ering her face, but they will never return.” My heart 
sunk. It was anew idea to me. I had supposed they 
would valiantly fight awhile, and then return, covered with 
laurels, possibly a little browned and scarred, but youthful 
and gay asever. Gradually we became familiarized to the 
sound of warlike preparation, and to military terms, so that 
we should not have smiled when Master Albert Doane, who 
always felt obliged to use elegant and fashionable language, 
inasmuch as he was at the head of the classes in logic and 
rhetoric, and the best essayest in the school, very gravely 
informed the instructor that Jcremiah Pond, the 
Shaker, had brought a reinforcement of mats for the school- 
room,” had not a little faltering of the teacher’s risibles 
indicated some unusual cause of merriment. Glad days 
were those. 

It was a sorrowful time when the news of Berrian’s death 
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came. My uncle sunk into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands ; my aunt burst into tears and lamentations ; 
Robert wept in silence ; Sophy wept not, spoke not in sor- 
row, but her face was blanched to that snowy paleness which 
has never since been displaced by the rose tint that before 
had rarely left it. 

He was two years older than she. In childhood and 
youth, at school and on the hills, and in their fairy skiff up- 
on the little lake, they had been inseparable companions ; 
and day by day, she had prayed for him, since he went to 
the wars, and she hoped, though others had fallen, the broth- 
er of her heart would return. It was not soto be. And, 
after this, Robert, the younger son, was ill, and pined away 
in a slow consumption. 

I remember little of Berrian—but Robert was the image 
of his sister, only that his features were less delicately mould- 
ed, his eye had more spirit and his cheek more bloom. He 
was the first scholar in our mathematical class, and our 
school-room was hung with black for a week after his death. 
Sophy followed him to the grave with her pale, sweet face 
unwet by a tear, for she had adopted him in her affections 
instead of that elder brother, and she was too sorrowful to 
weep. 

She did shed tears once, but it was for a lighter grief than 
that for which she wept not. There was an elm which 
overhung the garden-gate: it was a little in the way, but 
my uncle would never have it cut down, for he used to sit 
under its shadow when he was a boy, ‘and it was then so 
old, it seemed not older now.” It was a noble, graceful 
tree. Sophy had played there with both her brothers, in 
their happy childhood, and there she used to sit with Rob- 
ert in the weary days of his lingering decline, and talk of 
the blessedness they should hereafter enjoy in the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. The September gale of 1815 had just gone 
by in its awful majesty—its terrible voice was dying away 
in the distance—I found my cousin sitting at her window, 
gazing with tearful eyes at the prostrate elm. It lay like a 
fallen Goliath. 

It were vain to tell how heavily misfortune came upon 
that peaceful home—how its hospitable door was closed up- 
on its former inmates. They were not miserable. The 
friend in whom they trust, hath never forsaken them. 

EVERALLIN 
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Whence has man dominion over women? Is it from his intellectual superiority ? 
Woman can rule kingdoms, and rule them well; yet in connexion with man she be- 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


comes his natural and willing subject. Why is it ? 


Hear what is woman’s love. List the soft tone 
Of her lone midnight musings. ‘‘ Father, thou 
Dost know, whose image comes too oft, between 
My erring heart and thee. Thou wilt forgive, 
The weakness, in thy judgment dealt, which bows 
Before their earthly lords; else unconfessed 
Eve’s humbled daughters....On my husband pour 
Thy blessings like the dew on lofty tree, 
Beneath whose shade the violet loves to live. 
Oh sooth the sorrow whatsoe’er it be, 
Which sometimes darkens his majestic brow ; 
Or, if thy will, make me thy minister. 

Yet, suffer not his image in my heart 

To reign an idol there, before thyself! 

Leave me not thus to sin! and yet I would 
My fortune’s star were dim, so Ais might rise !”’ 
Thus all devote, is tender woman’s heart, 

Till passion’s fervent course, religion checks; 

And this, the secret spring of man’s dominion. 

Idle to say, if more or less her lore 

Or reason’s force. The more her mental powers, 
The more devoted to the one she loves. 

Touch but her heart; and where the mind is large,— 
There feeling’s fount is deep, and strong its tide. 
‘Touch but her heart, and lo! her memory’s stores 
Her wit’s fine flashes, and her fancy’s fire 

With all their bright-hued imagery come forth,— 
With all her reason’s powers ;-—for him they come— 
To soothe, to please, to counsel, and to aid. 

And even her piety aspires to God, 

To call down bliss for him ;—whose smile to win 
To her is dearer than an empire’s crown. 


When Israel’s poet o’er lost friendship’s grave 

Wept sore, and mourned in hyperbolic lay, 

Oh Jonathan my brother! thus he cried, 

Thy love for me, was passing WoMEN’s Lovs! 

Nor inspiration’s harp, by passion touch’d could more! 
ILLA. 
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THE DANGERS THAT BESET THE FEMALE SEX. 


THE perspective of physical nature neither faintly nor 
fancifully figures out the moral world. The analogy is too 
striking to be mistaken ; too close to be accidental ; too 
true to be disbelieved. The dews of heaven nourish and 
invigorate alike the oak and the daisy. The noxious shrub, 
sacred in the rites of druidical superstition, fastens its fatal 
embrace on the very crest of the monarch of the forest, 
while the loathsome reptile fattens on the freshness of the 
vine that throws out its suppliant arms for succour and sup- 
port. The dangers, troubles, trials, difficulties of mankind, 
have presented a trite and tedious subject for remark and 
inquiry. But those only have been minutely pointed out, 
and patiently dwelt upon, in which woman has no other than 
a sympathetic share. To aclose observer it must be ap- 
parent that the dangers which beset the female sex, if not 
more numerous, a point which we are reluctant to concede, 
are at least as perplexing to the heart. The troubles of man 
are more accessible to observation, and consequently more 
open to sympathy. He may descant upon the trials which 
he meets, recount the dangers he has escaped, and often too, 
he may vainly boast, without reproof, of the prudence and 
sagacity (unseen the hand of providence) which have safe- 
ly conducted him through the paths of difficulty. Far 
different is the case with woman. Her trials are of such a 
nature that even when most bravely and heroically met, 
they must be secretly locked up in her own bosom. Her 
dangers are of that kind, that even to speak of them before 
they are overcome, would only lay her more helplessly 
open to their attack. Her difficulties are of that sort which, 
while they need the greatest share of counsel and encour- 
agement, render her more deaf to the suggestions of moni- 
tion on account of the natural suspicions they engender. 

Hence, in the struggles between conscience and inclina- 
tion, between principle and prejudice, between duty and 
desire, the young female is compelled to go forth without 
the panoply of friendly assistance, and expose her defenceless 
head to the mercy of an unresisted foe ; while on the oth- 
er hand, her brother sex can go forth to the encounter in all 
the confidence of powerful allies. And yet should she fall 
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in the struggle—shame and obloquy are heaped upon her 
in all the liberality of malice, while the hand of charity is 
seen supporting her stronger brother, or with the veil of 
oblivion, binding up his wounds. 

Why is it, that in all the hardihood of iniquity, man is 

rmitted even to boast of his errors, while woman is 
scouted from society if the tongue of detraction cast the 
slightest shade upon her fame? Why is it that the faults 
and the follies of one sex are palliated by the name of youth- 
ful indiscretions, while in the other they are all charged to 
the want of conscience, or of principle? Why is it that 
vice appears more odious in one situation than another, as 
if the relations of time and space or direction could influ- 
ence a moral quality, or as if the permanent laws of light 
and shade are to be altered by accidental circumstances ? 
These are questions that can be satisfactorily answered only 
by bringing into bolder relief, the injustice with which wo- 
man has been treated. Look but for a moment at the dif- 
ficulties which she has to encounter, and let but strict jus- 
tice be the apology for her indiscretions. The doors of the © 
temple of science are closed against her—and she is stigma- 
tized with inability toenter. The means of intellectual im- 
provement are denied her, and she is accused of mental im- 
becility. Her faults are viewed through a magnifying me- 
dium, and she is reprehended for their magnitude and enor- 
mity; and lastly, the errors which a proper education might 
have corrected, and perhaps prevented, trivial even in 
all the exaggeration in which they are enveloped, are held 
up to ‘Pg reproof and public scorn. 

If this subject be deeply pondered, it will at once be seen 
how and where the injustice, so liberally administered to the 
sex, originated. The tales of fancy have set forth to imagi- 
nation a beau ideal of perfection. They have represented 
as objects of loveand of attainment, creatures of more than 
human, nay. more than angelic accomplishments. The he- 
roine of romance is invested with beauty which never as- 
sumed a human form ; with perfections which are not akin 
to earth ; described in language which never had “a local 
habitation or a name ;”’ and hence, when rising from the pe- 
rusal of fictitious history, we look around with a jaundiced 
eye for the original of the picture. We gloat on imagina- 
ry excellence, and turn with a sickly heart from the real vis- 
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ta before us. Our disappointment engenders disgust ; our 
disgust magnifies trifles or distorts the features of that which, 
considered in its proper connexion, is really commendable 
for its beauty. 

The tribe of fanciful writers cannot be aware that the 
pleasures which they afford us are to be purchased at so 
dear a rate. In order to enjoy them we must destroy our 
relish for the solid pleasures of life: and thus we become 
like children pampered with sweet-meats, who lose all taste 
for those substantial viands which invigorate the system 
without cloying the appetite. They say not to us 

‘© Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

‘* Take the good the gods provide thee,”’ 
but like the fairy and the genius* in the eastern tale, they 
bring us entranced in converse with beauty which our wak- 
ing hours never have realized, and send us to the ends of the 
earth in quest of the objects we have seen in the pleasing 
trance. 

The natural effects resulting from the fastidiousness of 
taste which is thus engendered, are seen in the appreciation 
in which many hold the sex ; and in the dangers into which 
it leads the young female of attempting an achievement far 
beyond her powers. Hence the copious sources of affec- 
tation, show and falsity with which, from the guiltiness of in- 
dividuals, the whole race has been stigmatized. 

We have been led from the subject to which we have in- 
vited attention, by a train of remarks which we have con- 
sidered intimately connected with the dangers by which 
the female sex are surrounded. The length to which we 
have extended these introductory observations compels us 
to postpone to a future occasion the enumeration of those 
dangers, whether arising from the indulgence of unrestrain- 
ed imagination, the predominance of enthusiastic feelings, 
connected with an easy credulity, or from the less personal, 
though by no means less fatal causes, the plots and machin- 
ations of artifice, cunning and intrigue. 


U. R. 


* The reader who is familiar with the Arabian tales will readily recall the adven- 
tnres of a certain prince, whose name, too long for common memories, occupies 
the larger portion of a page. 
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LETTERS ON FEMALE CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Carey. Richmond—A. Works. 


IT was never our design, when we undertook to conduct 
the Ladies’ Magazine, to engage in those elaborate discus- 
sions, or profound researches which confer the title of sci- 
entific and learned on the work they occupy. Nor did we 
propose to be critical, in the sense the philologist would 
deem necessary, in that important department. We only 
intended to explain to our readers what we considered the 
moral tendency of the books we might notice, or more par- 
ticularly their fitness for, and probable effect on female minds. 
We considered this course most appropriate for a woman, 
and the most likely to prove acceptable as well as beneficial 
to our own sex. 

While adopting and pursuing this unpretending mode of 
management, we were fully sensible that the highest literary 
celebrity would not be awarded us, but that we do not 
seek. e are contented with a more lowly niche in the 
temple of fame. If we may only obtain for our work the 
credit of judiciously directing the attention of females to 
those subjects which concern them as women; if we can 
awaken them to a sense of their importance as women ; if 
we can, by our reflections, aid them in their endeavors to 
perform their duties as women, our purpose is answered, 
our ambition gratified. 

We would not, by precept or example, make women em- 
ulous of obtaining the same kind and measure of fame as 
men, because we do not believe such endeavors would con- 
tribute to their respectability or happiness. There is an 
allotted province for either sex, and nature has made the des- 
tination of the female too obvious to be mistaken. The 
domestic station is woman’s appropriate sphere, and it will 
be honorable if she but adorn it with the graces, dignify it 
by intelligence, and hallow it by sentiment, tenderness and 
piety. An ignorant woman cannot do this. We are anx- 
ious therefore, for the thorough and systematic education 
of females as the best, indeed the only method to make 
them contented with their lot, and happy as well as the dis- 
pensators of happiness to those around them. 
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Weare anxious too, that men of sense should be convinced 
that the cultivation of female intellect will not be attended 
by the dangerous consequences of destroying domestic 
peace in the struggle for equality of privileges. Why 
should they believe this, when of the number of women 
distinguished for their talents, the majority have also been 
distinguished for domestic virtues? The book named at 
the head of this article is another proof, among the many 
our best female writers have furnished, that intelligent and 
religious women are the proper censors of their own sex. 
Mrs. Carey has chosen the epistolary form by which to 
convey her sentiments respecting the advantages and end of 
female education. ‘The letters are addressed to a young or- 
phan whose mother is represented as being the particular 
friend of the writer. This gives scope for the introduction 
of some touching reminiscenses, and relation of incidents, 
from which reflections, on the most important topics con- 
nected with the morals and manners of a young woman, 
are deduced, and models of her conduct in every situation 
offered. 

It is to be regretted Mrs. Carey adopted the mode of 
teaching truths by fables. Her good sense and acquaintance 
with society would have furnished her with appropriate il- 
lustrations without ‘retailing the stories of other writers as 
her own. We particularly refer to the tale of the two cous- 
ins in the ninth letter. The style of literature fashionable 
in the days of the Spectator, is now as obsolete as would be 
the dress of Will Honeycomb’s widow. 

We think the blending of truth and fable in a work like 
this, a blemish, but yet the discovery of the fiction does not in- 
validate the argument it was intended to enforce, or obscure 
the beauty of those virtues it describes and inculcates. We 
give afew extracts from different letters, that the reader may 
understand the spirit and tendency of the book, which was 
avowedly written for the ladies in the author’s own State— 
Virginia. There are some remarks respecting the moral 
effects slavery is producing on the white inhabitants of the 
South, which should be read with deep attention by every 
American. One of the worst evils of slavery is the spirit 
of jealousy it has caused between different sections of our 
republic. It is hardly possible for a philanthropist of the 
non-slaveholding section to breathe a syllable against the 
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system, without incurring the odium of acting from politi- 
cal or party motives. But the ladies may surely be permit- 
ted to speak or write freely on the subject ; nor will their 
efforts be without effect, if they are as faithful and capable 
as Mrs. Carey. The whole tenor of her writings shows 
that the predominating wish of her heart is todo good ; to 
** train women for usefulness ?’—as she expresses it. Our first 
quotation will show the opinion of our author respecting 
the talents and rights of her own sex. St. Paul never en- 
forced the obedience of the wife to her ‘‘ lord” more rigid- 
ty than does Mrs. Carey. 

‘¢ The present age has sanctioned an opinion that women 
are equal to men in mental capacity. This is a mistake ; 
though we admire the liberality which prompts it. There 
are rare instances of female talent which may appear in sup- 
port of this opinion ; but generally speaking there is a de- 
cided inferiority of intellectual strength in women. Their 
proper sphere in social life requires different qualities, and 
may be filled with propriety without entering into collision 
with the stronger sex. If men were disposed to admit wo- 
men to an equality of rights and privileges, both the laws 
of nature and of God forbid them to accept such a conces- 
sion. Woman was first in the transgression ; therefore, the 
indisputable decree of Omnipotence has gone forth against 
her, and her husband is to have rule over her. Her path 
of duty requires different qualities from those she would 
have to cultivate were she to take her station as the equal of 
man. As soonas she undertakes masculine duties, she re- 
signs her own appropriate sphere, and leaves unperformed 
the minor requisitions of social life. Misrule and disorgan- 
ization ensue. The ambitious female soon finds her covet- 
ed privileges irksome. She becomes discontented and mis- 
erable. She cannot ask a blessing from heaven, for she has 
moved out of her appointed path of duty. She cannot 
look to mah for sympathy and protection, for she has taken 
her station as his equal. Power has its penalties as well as 
privileges. Those who govern have troubles not easily dis- 
cerned by the governed. None but weak, short-sighted 
people think their share of the burden of life is the heavi- 
est. 

One decisive proof of the impropricty of a woman’s gov- 
erning her husband may be derived frem the well known 
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fact, that really fine women never undertake the unbecom- 
ing task. Those who excel in this invidious art, are cun- 
ning, self-willed characters without delicacy or refinement. 
Even where the female talent is the strongest, a woman of 
refinement is the last to admit the fact, or to avail herself of 
it by taking the power into her own hands. It is painful 
to an intelligent woman to be forced to acknowledge the in- 
feriority of her husband’s intellect, to whom she had look- 
ed for support in the arduous duties of life.” 

At the close of Mrs. Carey’s remarks on friendship, which 
are judicious, she draws a picture which we cannot refrain 
from showing our readers. 

‘¢ Did you never observe a certain affected young lady, 
who is brimfull of mawkish sentiment ? How fond of mys- 
tery she is—what a budget of confidence she has to unlade 
to her chere amie! I should really shrink from her friend- 
ship asa severe infliction. But seriously speaking, discreet, 
correct, and well educated young women, should have very 
few secrets. Indeed I know not what strictly legitimate 
mysteries they havea right to. In all love affairs young la- 
dies should consider it a point of honor to be silent respect- 
ing those lovers they do not mean to accept. None but 
their parents and nearest friends should be informed of 
these things. But when a young lady has made a selection, 
and is actually betrothed, I see no occasion for concealment.” 

In making the following extracts respecting the conse- 
quences of ‘slaver y on the ladies of the South, we are 
prompted only by the wish of drawing public attention to 
the excellent reflections of Mrs. Carey on the evils of that 
system. True we rejoice that the North is exempt from 
the scourge and the stigma ; but we have little reason to ex- 
ult. It was the effect of circumstances that has given us 
the advantage. But when the people of the South rise su- 
perior to the fatality which has fastened this terrible bur- 
den on them; when they triumph, as they assuredly will, 
(and the sooner without our interference) over habit, and, 
as they fancy, interest, and break the bonds of their slaves, 
they will deserve an culogium. 

‘When I look around and see the abuses sanctioned by 
custom in our state of society, I tremble. Slavery is indeed 
a fearful evil ; a canker in the bud of our national prosper- 
ity ; a bitter drop in the cup of domestic felicity. But of 
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the consequences arising fromslavery, one of the most per- 
nicious and least noticed, is its effect on the female temper. 
I acknowledge it is hard to bear with patience, the trials in- 
cident to domestic life in Virginia ; but I wish my country 
women were aware that they may and must be borne. Aw- 
ful indeed will be the condition of those slave-holders who 
have ill-treated the creatures committed to their charge. 
I know cruelty to slaves is not now as common as it has 
been, but the daily and hourly indulgence of peevishness 
and irritability of temper towards these people, is the cause 
of much misery in the world. Slaves cannot resist any 
sort of oppression. The domestic circle is often a scene of 
self-indulgence, which would put to shame the greatest lati- 
tudinarian in morals. All the concentrated gall of an em- 
bittered temper is there poured forth. It is grievous to 
think how many female tempers are injured by indulging 
their acrid humors, when they can be indulged with impu- 
nity. I greatly fear our national misfortune has sent many 
an accountable soul to its last audit with a weight of guilt 
that never could be cancelled.” 

With one other short extract we must take leave of the 
book, sincerely recommending it to the perusal of the wo- 
men of America. True there are some faults which we 
could wish amended, and some sentiments advanced with 
which we cannot entirely agree. But there is much which 
may be read with advantage by every christian, and certain- 
ly by every female. 

‘¢Oh, that woman should ever mistake her interest and 
happiness so much, as to step forth from her appointed 
niche in the snug seclusion of domestic life, to take a stand 
in the exhibition room of fashion. Let me entreat you, 
my dear girl, never to be seduced into display, whatever 
may be your attractions of mind or manner. Keep in safe 
seclusion, and expand your heart, in the circle of domestic 
affections, while your mind is engaged in the active per- 
formances of your appropriate duties. Do what you have 
to do with energy, but let it be gentle, meek, unostentatious 
energy. The quiet stream bears as great a volume of wa- 
ter to the ocean as the cataract. Let all your actions be 
feminine ; not weak or vascillating, but unobtrusive. Learn 
as much as your time and opportunities will allow, but let 
your motive be a desire to strengthen and enrich your mind 
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by intellectual exercise, not to add to your visible attrac- 
tions before the world. The Lord has blessed women par- 
ticularly in placing their appropriate sphere of duty in re- 
tirement. Those who are forced from this sphere by mis- 
taken systems of education, are little aware of the advanta- 
ges they leave behind. They bask for a while in the un- 
natural glare of publicity, and then often sink back into ob- 
scurity, disgusted and disappointed. Those who remain, 
and are inured to notoriety, become heartless votaries of dis- 
sipation. Oh that Virginian (American) mothers would 
abjure these errors, and confine their efforts to make their 
daughters intelligent and interesting in their appropriate 
sphere !” 


SONNET. 


In the Catholic Church at M——, I saw a beautiful waxen figure of Santa Ma- 
ria, with the infant Saviour in her arms. 


Farr picture of divinity! thy brow, 
Beaming with all the love of its original, 
J.ooks as the pure, beatified spirit, now 
Were glowing o’er it—a holy coronal ;— 

Oh! while I gaze on thee, I feel a thrilling, 

As heavenly inspiration sense were filling ;— 
There’s all of angel sweetness, softly glowing 
O’er thy fair face—and in thy meek, blue eye, 
The light of glory like soft dew-drops showing 
Their glittering gems upon the mingled dye 

Of the white rose leaf,—and a glimpse bestowing, 
In thy mild look of heavenly purity :— 

And in thy cherub’s face—of high sublimity 


The intellectual type—heaven’s heraldry. 
HENRY. 


THE ATHENAUM EXHIBITION. 


We give place to the following notices of the Atheneum ; 
and hope U. R. will excuse the omission of a part of his 
criticism in compliment to the lady who would otherwise 
have been entirely exiled from our columns for lack of room. 
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THE ATHEN ZUM EXHIBITION. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hate—lI have never seen the Gallery of Paintings 
noticed in your periodical ; and fearing my cousin Jane (in 
the country) who takes all her ideas of Boston from the 
Ladies’ Magazine, would hardly believe there was such a 
place as the Atheneum, unless she found it named on your 
pages, I send a few lines, which you may insert, or other- 
wise, as you think proper. 

And first, I must say that a call at the Gallery is the most 
delightful termination of a walk ; and it is truly astonish- 
ing ae we ever contrived to live pleasantly in Boston, in- 
deed to live at all, without the Gallery of Paintings. We 
could not now be deprived of it for a whole season, without 
throwing one half the inhabitants into the dyspepsia, and 
the other half into a fever—of the soul. What should we 
think of, what should we converse about, were it not for 
the Gallery? We talk, but do we feel? I love pictures 
with all the enthusiasm of a child, and I loveto walk about 
in the Gallery and look on the fair, melancholy or power- 
ful faces, and on the soft or magnificent Jandscapes—but 
then I must do it silently. [can never make up my mind 
concerning the merits of a picture till lam inmy owncham- 
ber, and alone. Then I sit down and endeavor to recall 
some piece I have seen, or rather paint it over in thought ; 
and when it rises before me, in all the vividness of the orig- 
inal, | know it is the triumph of the artist which left the 
impression on my mind, and I unhesitatingly call such a 
picture good. There are a few in the present collection 
which have the effect of being remembered with pleas- 
ure ; but, it is not the portraits. Those of distinguished 
persons always disappoint us, (see Mrs. Hemans) and por- 
traits of persons who are not distinguished, should never be 
displayed'in a public exhibition. They are only for the 
domestic altar. I would not have the likeness of one of 
my nearest and dearest friends in the Gallery, exposed to 
the stare and criticisms of the crowd—to say nothing of 
the connoisseur, for the whole profit of the Atheneum. 

I said there were a few pictures which might be carried 
away in the heart ; or at least, I wished to bear them away 
in mine. One of these was the ‘* Moonlight ”—by Allston. 
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That is a beautiful thing—and true. Then there are Fish- 
er’s landscapes, very fine—only I never think of but one— 
they are all so nearly of the same character. Doughty’s 
have the like fault of similarity, if it be a fault to intro- 
duce so often what he paints so well—namely—water. 
Mount Sinai isa fine painting. A critic might spy some 
faults in the piece—I remember the sublimity and effect of 
it as a whole with pleasure. There is an inspiration (poe- 
try) in the pictures of Pratt, which if he holds on his way 
will undoubtedly make him distinguished in hisart. ‘* The 
dead child,” and the ‘‘ dying Greek ” are pictures which 
stamp themselves on the sympathy rather than the taste of 
the spectator ; yet they possess much merit. I should like 
to point out a few more of my favorites, but have not time 
at present. 


Yours, LAURA. 


GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 


THERE appears to us to be more glare with less talent, 
more show with less science in the present collection than 
in any other that we have witnessed. Most of the pieces 
are evidently designed for scenick effect. Some exception 
must be made to the general tendency of this remark—but 
as a general truth it may be received that the particular 
merits of the individual paintings of the present collection 


are in an inverse ratio to the quantity of canvass which ° 


they occupy. The smaller pieces are confessedly more de- 
serving of commendation than the larger. The produc- 
tions of the ‘‘ old masters” appear to us exceedingly want- 
ing in design, but still more so in the execution. 

No. 5. The ‘ Noli me tangere” (the artist’s reputation 
would have been better consulted by the title Noli me aspec- 
are) appears to us childish in design, and still more faulty 
in the colouring. The implement half concealed amid the 
drapery of the principal figure seems as if the artist could 
not suppose the female capable of suspecting any one to be 
‘a gardener ”’ unless he were invested with some thing char- 
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acteristic of the occupation. To represent the Saviour of 
the world, with a spade, a mattock, or a shovel in his hand, 
appears to us beneath the dignity of theart. No. 31 strikes 
us as decidedly the finest painting on this side of the room. 
The light and shade have here been distributed with a mas- 
terly hand, and the piece very forcibly reminds us of the 
Capuchin Friar’s Chapel. 

Fisher has been exceedingly felicitous in the pieces we 
have noticed of his. Since the last exhibition he has made 
rapid strides toward excellence in a department of the art 
which is peculiarly his own. No. 91, by this artist, we 
think presents a fair specimen of his skill in this respect. 
Leaving the remaining pieces on this side to the remarks of 
those who are better able than ourselves to point out their 
beauties and defects, we turn to No. 127, which to our eye, 
presents more bodily reality than any other piece in the col- 
lection. The boldness of the design, the dignity in the ex- 
pression, the truth in the colouring and the eloquence of the 
features form a striking contrast with the passive tameness 
around it, and although it is situated in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a conspicuous production of a very eminent artist, 
it loses nothing by the comparison. 

Peale has very temptingly cut open his water-melon. 
We found ourselves unconsciously bending over to catch 
the fragrance of what had previously made our mouths 
water. 

No. 215. Whatever may have been his conceptions of 
the scene he has attempted to delineate, he has by no means 
given it to us as it is described in the glowing language of 
the original. Virgil represents Dido as wandering in the 
wood. The artist presents her near it. Virgil describes 
her as listening to the addresses of Eneas with her eyes 
steadfastly reoted to the ground, and with features unmov- 
ed as if she had been a statue of Parian marble. The art- 
ist has endeavoured to improve upon the poet by the addi- 
tion of passions and feelings natural to an injured woman, 
but which to us appear out of place in the abodes of the 
departed. We candidly confess that we prefer the concep- 
tion of the poet to that of the artist. There are however 
many redeeming excellencies in the two productions of the 
President of the Royal Academy of Prussia. We cannot 
think, however, that the figures in the back ground of No. 
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215, which we suppose is intended for Sichzus the former 
husband of Dido, is among his happiest fancies. 

We would premise that our remarks on the exhibition 
are predicated solely on a fondness for paintings unconnect- 
ed with any talent in discriminating the excellencies, or any 
acuteness in detecting defects. We have no science, little 
taste and less judgment in the matter. It is therefore’with 
much diffidence that we hazard an opinion on any specimen 
of the art. The present collection, if unenriched by for- 
eign talent, appears to us to have called forth more indige- 
nous skill than any other exhibition which we have wit- 
nessed. 

As a matter of convenience to the company who are dai- 
ly assembled to witness the exhibition we venture to sug- 
gest, that a reference to the catalogue for information in re- 
lation to the artist, owner, or design is frequently inconven- 
ient. A label attached to each painting conveying this 
information, would be much better and would not de- 
tract from the appearance of the piece any more than the 
numbers on all, and the letters S, O, L, D, on a portion of 
them. If this should be found to diminish the profits aris- 
ing from the sale of the catalogue, let the loss be made up 
by enhancing the fee for admission. 

U. R. 


The examination of the Bedford St. Infant School was 
attended on the 11th, at the Rev. Mr. Green’s Church by 
a crowded audience. The scene might be easily described; 
but who could utter the emotions it awakened? Judging 
from the deep intérest and enthusiasm displayed in the coun- 
tenances of the people we should say but few, if any, left 
the house without wishing the benefits of Infant Schools 
could be enjoyed by every little child in our land. ‘The 
members of the Legislature generally attended, and may 
we not hope they will carry to every section of the State 
an earnest resolution to exert themselves in improving the 


primary schools, and encouraging Infant education. The 


latter, however, must depend chiefly on the efforts of the 
ladies. Men may give their money to promote the object— 
women must give their hearts to the employment. We 
shall, next month, refer to this subject again, and more par- 
ticularly. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


or tHe FAMILy oF THE Firzroyaus—by a Virginian— 
Richmond. T. W. White, 1828. 

The author of Waverly has surfeited us into an epicurean taste, and then 
fed us on dainties till he has rendered us dyspeptic. We have ina great meas- 
ure lost our interest in the fictions of romance. Human nature has so often 
been painted, so often carricatured that but little is }eft for future writers but a 
servile imitation of their predecessors. The present age has done much to- 
wards filling up the measure of moral and fanciful description, and if we are 
not estimated by our successors as a solid or interesting, we shall surely pass 
for a voluminous age. 

The work before us is not one by which either we or the author would de- 
sire that the literary reputation of our country should be iufluenced or rated. 
It is less pretending in its character; yet the plot is simple and has a good 
share of interest ; and although enlivened by few incidents, those few possess 
an additional charm in their associations with scenes of national importance. 
There is one circumstance which will recommend it to a large class of read- 
ers ;—it is of domestic manufacture—and even those of a different Political 
creed will more than half prefer it to many exotics of established fame. 
The scene is laid in the ‘‘ old dominion”? at the period of our revolutionary 
struggle when the British lion was roaring with a voice heard from the surge 
to the summit of the western hills. ‘The story is natural, and the language 
generally pure and appropriate. The style, though not remarkable for any pe- 
culiarities, is easy, and sometimes animated ; and the descriptions, although 
not sufficiently decided to give a tone to the work are clear and correct. 
The dialogue is kept up with tolerable spirit, and on the whole we think the 
work interesting and creditable to the author. 


Specimens or AMERICAN Poetry. By Samuel Kettell. Boston. 
8. G. Goodrich § Co. 3 vols. Nearly two years have elapsed since the pub- 
lic annoancement that this work was in progress, and we had began to fear it 
would never be completed. The reasons for this delay are satisfactorily ex- 
plained in the preface ; and an examination of the contents will convince the 
reader of the difficulty of the task undertaken, as well as the ability with 
which it has been executed. The work is one of much interest and impor- 
tauce to the American community. Here the curious student may find the 
remains of our elder poets in the quaint phraseology, enriched and embued 
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with the scriptural learning, of that primitive and peculiar people. The first 
volume will not be very attractive to the admirers of poetry, but to one who 
would study the character of those men who founded and freed our nation, it 
will be invaluable. The notices ‘* Biographical and critical,’’ are necessarily 
short ; but some of them are very finely written. We allude particularly to 
those of Mather, Trumbull, Mrs. Sigourney, Pierpont, Percival, Neal, Bryant 
and Brainard. The slight notice taken of some poets whose names and 
rhymes have found admission, is not to be regretted—perhaps it would have 
been better, hada few been entirely omitted. But we acknowledge our disap- 
pointment that Mrs. Wells and her beautiful and pure poetry should be so curso- 
rily dismissed. We think her one of our most gifted female writers ; and the 
fact that she obtained the premium at the opening of the Chatham Theatre, 
New York, might have been alluded to. We must be watchful that our own 
sex suffer no injustice at the literary tribunal, and the more that we have nev- 
er made any extravagant pretensions on their behalf. 

To sum up our opinion of the work under consideration, we think it well 
done—that it will satisfy the expectations its announcement created; and that 
it should he purchased by every American who can afford it, and be borrow- 
ed by all who cannot. 


Amir KHAN, AND OTHER Poems: the remains of Lucretia Maria Da- 
vidson. Samuel F. B. Morse. New York. G. & C. & H. Carvil. The 
writer of the above work was a native of Plattsburg, New York. At the age 
of four years she began to display her talent for poetry, though none of those 
early spetimens are preserved. The earliest piece which the book contains 
was written at the age of eleven ; the subject was Washington, and it was 
considered so extraordinary for a child, that it was, by her aunt, suggested she 
had eopied it. The effect this.had on her is a proof of the integrity and no- 
bleness of her heart, and that inspiration which marks her fora child of gen- 
ius. The moment she could check the tears which the unjust charge had call- 
ed forth, she wrote a letter in rhyme to her aunt, which at once dispelled all 
suspicions. We cannot follow this interesting young creature even through 
her brief memoir ; but we recommend the perusal of her Biography to every 
young lady. It is inserted in the same volume with her poems. The love of 
knowledge seemed the ruling passion of her soul, and yet she could and did 
sacrifice that darling wish at the shrine of duty, and affection. That should be 
a lesson to the poor. Then her watchful improvement of every opportunity 
presented should be a lesson to the rich. 

By the generosity of a stranger she was at length placed in a situatiun to 
indulge her thirst for literature—her progress was as rapid as her talents had 
promised ; but death was at hand. 


** The flower of genius withers in its bloom.” 
She died before she was seventeen. 
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We preferred giving this slight sketch of Miss Davidson rather than an an- 
alysis of her poems. There is a sympathy, felt by every one who has a heart, 
with the posthumous productions of a young author which disarms criticism. 
We feel that the writer can never make another exertion, that the book of 
earthly fame is closed, and we are ready to grant the efforts already made 
more than justice. But justice must award high praise to this sweet girl ; and 
yet we admire her character more than her poetry. We quote from the mis- 
cellaneous pieces, one which may be called a fair sample. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
To Miss E. C.—Composed on a blank leaf of her Paley, during recitation. 


WRITTEN IN HER SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


I’m thy guardian angel, sweet maid, and I rest 
In mine own chosen temple, thy innocent breast ; 
At midnight I steal from my sacred retreat, 
When the chords of thy heart in soft unison beat. 


When thy bright eye is closed, when thy dark tresses flow 
In beautiful wreaths o’er thy pillow of snow ; 

O then I watch o’er thee, all: pure as thou art, 

And listen to music which steals from thy heart. 


Thy smile is the sunshine which gladdens my soul, 
My tempest the clouds, which around thee may roll ; 
I feast my light form on thy rapture-breathed sighs, 
And drink at the fount of those beauitful eyes. 


The thoughts of thy heart are recorded by me ; 

There are some which, half-breathed, half-acknowledged by thee. 
Steal sweetly and silently o’er thy pure breast, 

Just ruffling its calmness, then murm’ring to rest. 


Like a breeze o’er the lake, when it breathlessly lies, 
With its own mimic mountains, and star-spangled skies ; 
I stretch my light pinions around thee when sleeping, 

_ To guard thee from spirits of sorrow and weeping. 


I breathe o’er thy slumbers sweet dreams of delight, 

Till you wake but to sigh for the visions of night ; 

. Then remember, wherever your pathway may lie, 

Be it clouded with sorrow, or brilliant with joy ; 

My spirit shall watch thee, wherever thou art, 

My incense shall rise from the throne of thy heart. 
Farewell! for the shadows of evening are fied, 

And the young rays of morning are wreathed round my head. 


THe Happy Vauitey: Harry Days: THe Warwnine. Printed 
for the Boston Sunday School Society. Wait, Green & Co. 1829. pp. 40. 
40 & 96. If no other good were effected by associations for the support of 
Sunday Schools, it would be sufficient proof of their usefulness to point out 
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the facilities afforded for moral instruction, conveyed in an engaging dress, 

which these institutions have in general engendered by their publicationst The 
children of the poorer classes of society, whose moral principles are no less 

important than those whose example is destined for future precedent, have 

heretofore been destitute of such means of improvement as are the most 
efficacious because the most simple, the more permanent because more strong- 
ly associated with images which as easily captivate the memory as they enter- 
tain the imagination and improve the heart. It is acommon remark that His- 
tory is nothing less than Philosophy teaching by examples. It is no less true 
that a nobler, a refined species of morality is taught by those simple and nat- 
ural stories which have been published by many institutions whose object has 

been to improve the character of the world, not by a useless expenditure of 
words or precepts on those who have been confirmed in their errors by obsti~ 
nate and almost inflexible habit ; but by mixing the salutary influences with 
the earliest flow of the current of life, and impregnating the fountain so strong- 
ly that the future streams which mingle with the waters cannot wholly subdue 
their control. Such must be the effect of the exertions of those benevolent in- 
dividuals of whatever religious sect or party, who have for their object, the 
unpretending but important task of improving the morals of the young. The 
little books before us are of a description well calculated to promote the ob- 
ject for which they are intended. Their authors appear to be fully capable of 
writing for the improvement of more advanced minds ; but in pursuing their 
object they have wisely remembered the close analogy between the mind and 
the body,—that high seasoned viands are not for young appetites ; but that 
the food for children must be simple, light and nutritious. Accordingly they 
have with considerable success, brought down a refined species of morality to 
the comprehension of the young ; presenting it in an engaging dress, and asso- 
ciating it with interesting narratives that must indelibly impress it upon the 
memory. 

Tue GARLAND oF Frora. Boston, Carter & Hendee. Those who 
love flowers and fine sentiments should forthwith acquaint themselves with the 
contents of this elegant volume. They will find descriptions, and very appo- 
site ones too, of nearly all the race of Flora, which, by becoming identified 
with human passions and feelings, have a history independent of their vegeta- 
ble character. A thorough Botanist would probably call the Garland a ro- 
mance, and throw it disdainfully aside for Linneus, Persoon, Smith or Nuttall; 
preferring the awful nomenclature science has bestowed on the flowers to the 
poetry and pretty sayings these same children of the sun and the dew have 
called forth. But those who pursue the study of Botany more as a recreation 
than a profession will find the Garland a very interesting and useful manual. 
There is another class of readers and writers too, which will find it invalua- 
ble. We mean those who complain of a treacherous memory, and according 
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ly never task themselves with laying up aught in their minds, but depend al- 
together on a note book or “‘ volume of extracts’? for their mottoes, quota- 
tions, &c. The book is handsomely printed—has a beautiful frontispiece--and 
displays the good taste and diligent research of the compiler. But we missed 
one of our most gifted poets among the crowd of names—Bryant deserved a 
place with his beautiful poem ‘‘ To the yellow fringed Gentian.’? The follow- 
ing will show the method of the work. 


ROSE. 


‘Rose ; English.—Le rose ; French.—Rosa ; Italian & Latin. The rose is at 
once the long acknowledged emblem of love, youth, and beauty—the queen of flow- 
ers—the favorite of the world ! 

Berkley, in his Utopia, describes lovers as declaring their affection by presenting 
a rose bud just opened ; this, if fortunate, was succeeded by a rose fully blown, 
and the lady was considered engaged for life.”’ 

FLORA DOMESTICA. 


** Oh! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 
Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of his beloved one.” 


LALLA ROOKH.”’ 
Thus the history of the rose is continued by quotations from about seventy 
different writers, occupying nearly eighteen pages ; but all who love roses ; 
and what lady does not? will find sufficient of the beautiful and curious in the 
collection to reward their perusal. 


OuriKA. A TALE FROM THE FRENCH. Boston, Carter & Hendee. We 
seldom meet with a story so original as this. It is the history of a negress, who 
was, in infancy, carried from Surinam to Paris—adopted and educated by an ele- 
gant and intelligent woman, in all the refinements of fashionable society. When 
Ourika is fifteen she discovers the prejudices of society which condemn her for the 
guilt of a dark skin, to ignominy. Her griefs and struggles are powerfully and touch- 
ingly told. But the christian religion at last spoke peace to her vexed spirit. 
There is joy in reflecting that God is no respecter of persons. The work is a 
translation from the French, and is very interesting. 


“TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The notices of several books, prepared for this number of the Magazine, are 
omitted for lack of room. A number of communications are likewise on hand ; 
yet not so many but what we could wish more, and better. 
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